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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTIvCENT  OE  AURICULTUHE  | 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
Alfred  D.  Stedman,  Assistant  Administrator 
Director,  Division  of  Information 

No.  66  EeUraary  16,  1935. 

! 

TO  FARM  JOURNAL  EDITORS:  j 

i 

The  following  information  is  for  your  use . 


CONTINUED  AAA  PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  TO  OFFSET  DROUGHT 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  is  not  considering  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  program  now  in  effect. 

The  adjustment  programs  of  1934  were  modified  to  offset,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  the  unbalanced  conditions  brou^t  about  by  the  unprecedented  drought. 

All  the  major  programs  for  1935  call  for  increases  over  1934  farm  production. 
It  is  expected  these  increases  will  gradually  overcome  the  effects  of  drought. 

Even  in  the  case  of  cotton,  with  a carryover  still  twice  of  normal,  a substantial 
increase  over  last  year’s  acreage  is  provided  for  on  the  1935  contract. 

So  far  as  can  now  be  forecast  on  the  assumption  of  normal  growing  conditions, 
Arericau  fa„rmers  will  produce  in  1935  about  70  per  cent  more  grains  than  in  1934, 
about  the  same  la.rge  volume  of  truck  crops  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  only  5 per 
cent  less  poultry,  and  a similar  percentage  of  decline  from  the  hi^  dairy  produc- 
tion of  1934.  Substantial  reduction,  however,  will  occur  in  the  sla.ughter  of  meat 
animals#  In  the  case  of  cattle  and  sheep,  this  expected  reduction  in  slau^ter 
will  be  due  entirely  to  the  recent  heavy  marketings  forced  on  farmers  by  the 
drought  feed  shortage.  In  the  case  of  hogs,  the  adjustment  and  corn  loan  program 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a more  orderly  reduction  of  slaughter  than  would 
in  any  ca^se  have  resulted  from  the  drought. 

The  rise  in  food  costs  since  last  summer  largely  reflects  the  shortages  in 
crops  and  livestock  production  which  were  hardest  hit  by  drought. 

Retail  food  costs,  which,  in  1929,  prior  to  the  depression,  were  150  per 
cent  of  pre-war,  declined  to  pre-war  levels  in  1933,  averaged  109  per  cent  of  pre- 
war in  1934,  and  even  after  recent  sharp  advances  in  livestock  products,  are  now 
only  about  120  per  cent  of  pre-war,  or  30  points  below  the  1929  average. 
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A press  statement  that  farm  prices  of  14  "basic  commodities  were  24  per 
cent  above  pre-war  parity  is  incorrect. 

The  facts  are  that  the  average  prices  received  by  farmers- for  the  14  items 
in  January  averaged  106  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level*  Parity  on  these  items 
would  be  125  per  cent  of  pre-war.  The  January  farm  prices  of  these  14  items 
therefore  were  20  points  below  parity.  Farmers  received  benefit  payments  on  a 
portion  of  their  sales.  Considering  benefit  payments  as  additional  income,  farmers 
received  on  the  part  of  their  crops  consumed  in  tliis  country,  returns  equivalent 
to  124  per  cent  of  pre-war  prices,  or  2 points  less  than  parity.  This  figure 
covers  the  14  items  described  by  law  as  basic.  On  the  seven  of  these  items 
covered  by  adjustment  programs,  the  farmers  received,  in  farm  price  plus  benefit 
payments,  9 points  above  parity,  but  this  ma.rgin  over  parity  applies,  not  to  their 
entire  sales,  but  only  tb  that  share  of  their  sales  consumed  in  this  country. 

Without  benefit  payments,  farm  prices  are  20  points  below  parity  now.  With 
normal  growing  conditions,  unless  there  are  substantial  increases  in  consumer  buy- 
ing power  and  industrial  production  in  1935,  they  could  easily  go  several  points 
lower  tnis  year.  Ho  consideration  has  been  given  to  abandonment  of  ad.iustm.ent 
programs  while  famraers  are  facing  such  a situation.  The  purpose  of  the  Adjustment 
Act  is  to  seek  to  establish  and  maintain  parity  prices. 

The  need  for  continuance  of  adjustment  urograms  is  emphasized  by  the  fa.ct 
tha,t  even  the  combined  impact  of  reduction  of  export  surpluses,  unprecedented 
drou^t,  ajid  dollar  devaluation  still  leave  fa,rm  prices  20  points  below  pa,rity, 
wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  13  per  cent,  below  their  1929  relation  to  indus- 
trial prices,  retail  food  costs  20  points  below  the  general  level  of  the  cost  of 
living,  and  the  farmers*  standard  of  living,  as  measured  by  net  income  over 
operating  expenses,  20  per  cent  belor:  their  pre-war  standard. 

# # # 


BILL  COHSIDEEED  TO  IvIAKE  POTATOES  A BASIC  COMODITY 

Representatives  of  potato  growers  in  22  sta.tes,  considering  with  interested 
members  of  Congress  a bill  to  designate  notatoes  a basic  agricultural  commodity, 
on  February  13  struck  out  provisions  for  the  sale  of  tax- exempt  ion  stamps  to 
finance  administration  of  production  control.  As  the  draft  of  the  proposed  bill 
now  stands,  costs  of  administration  would  be  met  by  an  appropria.t ion  from  the 
Treasury  and  the  proposed  tax  on  sales  of  potatoes  in  excess  of  allotments. 

The  meeting  amended  its  first  draft  of  the  proposed  control  bill  b^'  changing 
from  1 to  2 per  cent  the  maximum  tolerance  to  be  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  adjustment  of  State  allotments  of  tax-exempt  sales  quotas  to  sta^tes  in 
accordance  r/ith  the  bill*s  definite  provisions.  Upon  motion  by  Representative 
Boileau  of  Wisconsin,  the  growers  voted  In  favor  of  fixing  the  Hationa,!  aud  State 
production  allotments  on  the  basis  of  production  and  salds  records  any  three  of 
the  years  from  1927  to  1933,  inclusive.  A motion  was  carried  that  the  method  of 
fixing  grower  allotments  within  states  he  left  to  the  Secreta,ry  of  Agriculture. 
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A motion  to  reduce  the  maxiraam  tax  on  sales  in  excess  of  allotments  from 
3/4  of  a cent  per  pound  to  1/2  cent  was  rejected.  This  tax  is  the  essence  of  the 
control  plan,  which  provides  neither  processing  taxes  nor  "benefit  payments. 

States  from  which  growers  voted  in  favor  of  the  draft  of  the  hill  were 
Alabama,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Representatives  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  voted 
against  the  hill.  Michigan,  New  York  and  Nebraska  representatives  voted  present. 
Florida  and  Louisiana  went  on  record  as  not  voting;  and  Maryland  and  California 
as  absent. 

The  purp&se  of  the  control  measure  was  described  as  limiting  the  quantity 
that  producers  would  sell.  Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill  quotas  tha.t 
could  be  sold  tax  free  will  be  established.  Committees  working  in  (Cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  break  State  quotas  into  allotments  to 
individual  producers.  The  State  quotas  would  be  based  on  the  three  highest 
acreages  and  the  three  highest  yields  per  acre  of  any  State  selected  from  the 
years  1927  to  1933,  inclusive.  Tlie  years  selected  for  yield  need  not  be  the  same 
as  selected  for  acreage.  The  average  production  figure  obtained  in  this  manner 
would  be  the  base,  for  the  adjustment  program  which  has  as  its  goal  the  Pcarity 
price  that  obtained  in  the  years  1919  to  1929,  inclusive. 

B.  Brummand  Ayres  of  Accoraac,  Va.  , presided  at  the  meeting,  which  was  held 
in  Washington,  B.  C.,  in  the  Bepartment  of  Agriculture  building. 

The  following  members  of  Congress  were  present;  Harry  B.  Coffee,  Nebraska; 
Lindsay  C.  Warren,  North  Carolina;  A.  0.  Bland,  Virginia;  G-erald  J.  Boileau, 
Wisconsin;  Edward  C.  Moran,  Jr.,  Maine;  G-.  A.  Barden,  North  Carolina;  Ralph  0. 
Brewster,  Maine;  Colgate  W.  Barden,  Jr.,  Virginia;  B.  Worth  Clark,  Idaho. 

Others  at  the  conference  and  the  states  represented  were: 

Alabama  - Marshall  Patterson  and  T.  N.  Faris. 

California-  J.  E.  Coke. 

Connecticut  - Louis  L.  G-rant . 

Florida  - B.  E.  Timmons. 

Idoho  - Joseph  Andrasen. 

Illinois  - H.  B.  Tabb , Secretary  National  Potato  Association,  Chicago. 

Kansas  - Scott  E.  Kelsey  and  Myron  S.  Kelsey,  Kaw  Valley  Potato  Growers 
Association,  Topeka. 

Louisiana  - Allen  J.  Ellender. 

Maine  - Gov.  Lewis  J.  Brann,  F.  P.  Washburn,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
and  E.  W.  Russ,  Aroostook  County  Potato  Shippers,  and  H.  B. 
Crawford,  Aroostook  County  Growers. 

Maryland  - S.  B.  Shaw. 

Massachusetts  - C.  L.  Belden  and  W.  A.  Mvuson. 

Miciiigan  - A.  J.  Engel,  Cadillac  Potato  Growers  Exchange. 

Minnesota  - E.  E.  Flatt  and  0.  J.  Odegard. 

Nebraska  - William  Morrow. 

New  Jersey  - Spencer  Perrine,  New  Jersey  State  Potato  Association. 
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Uew  York  - Leon  A.  Rashmore,  H.  C.  Thompson,  C..  E.  Eimon,  and  Roy  A«  Porter. 
North  Carolina  - R.  W.  G-alphin,  Dudley  Sagley,  W.  L.  McG-ahey,  L.  B. 

Mihyette  and  W.  S.  Byrd. 

Ohio  - T7.«E.  Stou^,  Ohio  Vegetable  Growers’  Association. 

Pennsylvania  - lY.  S.  Bishop,  Pennsylvania  potato  Growers  Association  and 
Miles  Horst. 

Virginia  - B.  Drummond  Ayres,  Thomas  K.  Huttingham,  3*  3.  Hames,  G.  T. 

Wallaces  II,  R.  T.  Atridge  and  L.  B.  Dietrich. 

West  Virginia  - L.  E.  Reynolds,  West  Virginia  Potato  Growers’  Cooperative 

Associa.tion , E.  S.  Humphrey  W,  W.  Armentrout  and  Dee  Crane. 


# # # 


ADVISER  TO  I, LAKE  A SURVEY  OF  FOREIGN  MRKETS 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  announced  that  Oscar  Johnston,  speciaR 
a.dviser  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Southern  agriculture,  had  been  author- 
ized to  visit  Various  European  countries  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  possi- 
bilities of  improving  the  export  situation  of  American  agriculturaJ.  commodities. 

Mr.  Johnston  will  sail  from  New  York  Febraa.ry  22  and,  upon  his  arriv'-l 
abroad,  begin  a general  survey  of  financial  and  marketing  conditions  in  forei5<pi 
count rie  s . 

Secretary  Wallace  emphasized  that  Mr.  Johnston’s  mission  has  no  relation  to 
the  stocks  of  cotton  under  government  control  and  that  no  effort  was  to  be  ma.de  to 
undertake  the  marketing  abroad  of  any  of  the  cotton  held  in  the  1933  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers Pool,  of  which  Mr.  Johnston  is  m^anager. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  there  was  no  reason  at  this  time  for  altering  the 
present  policy  of  marbsting  this  cotton  through  the  normal  trade  channels  and  that 
Mr.  Johnston  would  not  negotiate  with  foreign  consumers  of  cotton  for  the  sale  of 
any  of  the  cotton  under  government  control. 

The  purpose  of  the  mission,  as  explained  by  Secretary  Wallace,  is  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  increasing  American  exports  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Secretary  Wallace  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  recognizes  its 
responsibility  for  the  accumulation  of  the  large  surplus  of  cotton  which  ha,d  come 
into  existence  prior  to  August  1,  1932,  and  that,  because  of  this,  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  the  task  of  relieving  the  markets  of  the  world  of  this 
burdensome  excess. 

"America  is  anxious  to  move  the  surplus  cotton  into  consumption,"  Secretary 
Wallace  said,  "without,  at  the  same  time,  either  unduly  depressing  world  prices  or 
losing  for  the  American  cotton  producer  the  benefit  of  world  markets.  All  of  the 
nations  have  been  interested  in  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  American 
producer  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  We  now  feel  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  first-hand,  accurate  information  a.s  to 
the  attitudes  of  other  nations  which  like  ourselves,  are  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  and  also  of  those  na.tions  which  purchase  large  supplies  of  cotton 
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from  producing  countries.  To  this  end,  Mr.  Johnston  has  heen  asked  to  -to  abroad 
and  obtain  such  information  as  uill  be  helpful  in  shaping  our  policies  for  the 
future , ” 


# # # 


FIRST  CHECKS  TO  PRODUCERS  OH  SALES  OF  BAHKHEAD  CERTIFICATES 

The  first  dividend  checks  to  producers  who  have  properly  surrendered  certi- 
ficates to  the  national  Surplus  Cotton  Tax- Exemption  Certificate  Pool  were  mailed 
from  Tashington  February  15,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ackiini  strati  on  has 
announced.  Uhen  mailing  is  completed,  approximately  80  percent  of  the  final  total 
due  Producers,  or  $11,600,000  will  have  been  distributed. 

Foe  checks  represent  a partial  pa^^ment  at  the  rate  of  2 cents  a pound, 
equivalent  to  $10  a bale,  on  all  certificates  surrendered  to  the  Pool.  They  are 
going  to  some  400,000  producers  in  17  of  the  18  cotton-growing  states  who 
surrendered  to  the  Pool  certificates  representing  a total  of  approximately 
580,000,000  pounds,  or  the  equivalent  of  approximately  1,210,000  bales. 

The  Pool  was  formed  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  cotton  ta.x-exemption 
certificates  under  the  BanMiead  Act . The  final  date  for  surrendering  certificates 
to  the  Pool  was  Hovember  24,  1934.  Sale  of  Certificates  from  the  Pool  ended 
February  9,  1935.  Surplus  certificates  were  sold  by  the  Fool  at  the  standard  rate 
of  four  cents  a pound,  whereas  the  tax  on  the  ginning  of  cotton  in  excess  of 
Bankhead  Act  allotments  is  5.67  cents  a pound. 

'Then  a final  audit  of  the  Pool  sales  is  completed,  all  money  on  hand,  less 
operating  expenses,  will  be  distributed  in  a final  dividend  on  a pro-rata  basis 
to  producers  who  surrendered  certificates  for  sale  through  the  Pool.  Each  pro- 
ducer also  will  be  returned  his  pro-rata  share  of  any  certificates  not  sold. 

These  may  be  exchanged  by  the  producer  for  1935  tax-exemption  certificates  in 
excess  of  his  regular  allotment  of  such  certificates  after  the  Bankhead  Act  is 
declared  effective  for  1935. 

To  dake,  $14,962,273  has  been  received  in  Uashington  from  sales  of  certi- 
ficates. It  is  from  this  su.m  that  the  pairtial  payment  is  now  being  made. 

E,  L.  Deal,  manager  of  the  Pool,  estimated  that  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Pool  wall  be  appro xiimately  one  percent  of  the  total  amount  taken  in  from  the  sa,le 
of  certificates.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  approximcvtoly  20  to  25  cents  a bale. 

# # # 


COMHEHSATORY  TAX  OH  SISAL  KRAFT  RECOI.II/IEHDED 

Tl''.e  establishment  of  a compensatory  tax  of  22  cents  per  thousand  ya.rds,  one 
inch  ’-"ide,  on  sisal  kraft  tape  to  equalize  the  4.2  cents  a pound  processing  tax  on 
cotton,  has  been  jointly  recommended  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
by  representatives  of  gummed  cotton  tape  and  sisal  kraft  tape  manufacturers. 
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The  recommendations,  which  were  taken  under  advisement,  were  made  at  a 
hearing  in  Washington  called  hy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  processing  tas  upon  cotton  is  causing  or  will  cause  to  the  cotton 
processors  disadvantages  in  competition  from  reinforced  gummed  paper  tauc  hy 
reason  of  excessive  shifts  in  consumption  between  such  commodities  or  oroducts. 

The  hearing  was  presided  over  by  J.  L.  Peirce  and  Percy  C.  Young  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Administration. 

diaries  K,  Everett  of  How  York,  manager  of  the  Hew  Uses  Section  of  the 
Cotton  Textile  Institute,  and  Allison  L.  Hewton,  representing  the  Hashua  Gummed 
and  Coated  Paper  Co.,  the  Brown-Bridge  Mills,  Inc.,  and  the  Anerica,n  Peinforced 
Paper  Co.,  both  agreed  that  a comxpensaking  tax  of  22  cents  per  thousand  yards, 
one  inch  '-^ide,  on  sisal,  kraft , would  be  "fair  for  a,ll  prantica.l  purposes,"  in 
view  of  tie  4.2  cents  a pound  processing  tan  on  cotton. 

While  Mr.  Hewton,  who  represented  sisal  kraft  manufacturers,  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Everett’s  contention  that  sisal  kraft  has  displaced  "thousands  of  yards" 
of  gummed  cotton  tape  in  the  manufacture  of  corrugabed  cartons  and  containers,  he 
did  not  offer  any  testimony  to  support  his  contention.  Mr.  Hewton  said  that 
while  he  "doubted"  if  the  tax  was  causing  a shift  from  gummed  cotton  tape  to 
sisal  kraft  tape  he  preferred  to  offer  evidence  in  support  of  his  recommendation 
thak , should  a,  compensating  tax  be  levied,  it  should  not  be  more  than  22  cents 
per  thousand  yards,  one  inch  wide. 

Mr.  Everett  testified  thak  "since  practicaJly  the  beginning  of  the  manu- 
facture of  corrugated  cartons  and  containers,  gummed  cotton  tape  has  been  used  as 
a stay  or  hinging  material".  Prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  cotton  orocessing  tax 
on  Augu.st  1,  1933,  he  said  there  were  no  substitutes  for  cotton  "used  for 
practicai  commercial  purposes"  on  containers  meeting  the  shipping  strength 
specifications  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Until  the  Imposition  of  the 
cotton  processing  tax,  Mr.  Everett  said,  the  gummed  tape  industry  had  consumed 
approximately  25,000,000  yards  of  cotton  textiles  annually. 

Mr.  Everett  said  sisal  kraft  tape  had  become  a commercial  competitor  of 
gummed  cotton  tape  since  the  processing  tax  on  cotton  was  established.  Sisal 
kraft,  a patented  gummed  tapt?^,  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  kraft  paoer,  between 
which  uns'oun  sisal  fibres  are  placed  transversely  for  reinforcing  purposes.  Tlie 
two  layers  of  kraft  paper,  with  the  unspun  sisal  fibres  betvpen  them,  are  cemented 
together  to  make  a gummed  tape  'which  meets  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
specifications. 

Mr.  Everett  said  he  wanted  to  "put  into  the  record  a word  as  to  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  characterizing  the  position  oh  this  occasion  of  the  manufact- 
urers of  gummed  sisal  kraft  tape," 

"For  once,  he  said,  "at  least  all  parties  concerned  seem  to  be  in  agreement. 
There  seems  to  be  no  controversy  as  to  the  fact  of  competition  and  the  fact  that 
the  cotton  processing  tax  has  caused  an  excessive  shift  in  consumption  from  ^gummed 
cotton  tapes  to  gummed  sisal  kraft  tape,  inasmu.ch  as  the  manufacturers  of  sisa.l 
kraft  tape  have  come  forward  with  a proposal  to  accept  as  fair  a compensatory  tax 
of  22  cents  per  thousand  ya.rds  of  sisal  kra„ft  tape,  one  inch  wide." 
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"After  thorough  considertotion , vre  are  prepared  to  accept  as  four  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  ta:x;  proposed  provided  that  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  also  feel  thect  it  is  four." 

Mr.  Everett  was  assisted  in  his  pre sentofion  of  the  cotton  manufo.cturers ' 
view  points  hy  F.  A.  Stocker,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Gummed  Po.per  Corporation, 
Brooklyn,  11.  Y. 

Su.pporting  the  position  outlined  hy  Mr.  Newton  were  Robert  A.  Brown  of  the 
Nashua  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Charles  B.  Newhall,  of 
Boston,  Hass.,  who  represented  the  same  companies  as  Mr.  Newton. 

Mr.  Newton  confined  the  hulk  of  his  evidence  to  technical  differences 
between  sisal  kraft  tape  and  gummed  cotton  tape.  He  introduced  affidavits  from 
manufacturers  of  corrugated  cartons  andc  containers  in  an  effort  to  show  tlia.t  the 
trade  considered  sisal  kraft.  No.  60,  comparable  to  5.55  cotton  cloth.  These 
grades  of  gummed  tape,  he  said,  one  of  sisal  kraft  and  the  other  of  cotton,  were 
considered  "interchangeable"  by  the  trade.  He  argued  that  as  these  grades  of 
different  fibres  are  interchangeable,  the  levying  of  a compensatory  tax  should  be 
ba,sed  on  1,000  yards,  one  inch,  of  tape,  rather  than  on  -.a  pound  basis.  He  said 
the  weight  of  sisal  kraft  ta,pe  varies  becamse  the  weight  and  distribution  of  the 
cement  used  in  the  ta„pe  varies. 

Hr.  Brown  testified  tha.t  the  present  prices  per  thousand  one-inc'*’  wards 
a,re  $2.25  for  gummed  cotton  tape  and  $2  for  sisod  kraft  ta,pe . He  said  this 
differential  had  been  maintcained  "solely  to  launch  a new  product  on  the  market". 

He  said  he  believed,  however,  that  every  yard  of  sisal  kraft  that  had  been  sold 
had  replaced  a y.ard  of  gummed  cotton  cloth.  Mr.  Everett  urged  that  if  a compen- 
satory ta,x  is  levied  on  sisal  kraft  that  a definition  "sufficiently  broad  to  in- 
clude all  gunnncd  paper  tape,  irrespective  of  weight  or  width,  where  it  is  rein- 
forced with  any  other  material  than  cotton"  be  included.  He  said  that  if  this 
were  not  done  other  non-taxed  fibres  would  be  substituted  for  cotton  and  mentioned 
thak  there  is  now  being  marketed  a gummed  paper  tape  reinforced  with  burlap. 

Mr.  Newton  said  that  while  he  would  like  to  see  a compensatory  tax  placed 
on  other  fibres  if  one  is  levied  on  sisal  kraft  that  he  would  insist  that  this 
be  done  under  a separate  definition. 


# # # 


PEACH  GROICERS'  INCOLP]  UNDER  AGREEilENT 

California  growers  of  Clingstone  peaches  used  for  canning  experienced  a 
sixfold  gain  in  income  between  the  depression  low  of  1932  and  the  1534  season, 
according  to  a survey  of  open  market  prices  made  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  In  1932,  a season  without  any  control  program,  growers  received  a 
total  of  $906,000  from  canners.  In  1934,  with  a marketing  agreement  and.  license 
in  effect  for  the  second  yearn,  the  total  return  to  growers  was  $6,000,000. 

The  average  yearly  payments  to  growers  for  their  crop  by  canners  during  the 
years  1925  to  1929  inclusive  were  $8,725,000.  For  1930  and  1931,  with  the 
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depression  making  itself  felt  increasingly,  the  respective  figures  rzere 
$7,836,000  and  $3,529,000.  In  these  t’vo  years  the  growers  and  cannons  adopted 
volnntcar:^  control  agreements.  Heavy  planting  in  the  early  ’ 20’ s had  carried 
hearing  a.creage  upward  stCcadily.  Since  the  trees  rea.ch  maxiraom  yield  .at  about  the 
age  of  eight  to  ten  years;  tree  removcals  have  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  a. 
significajit  decrease  in  a relatively  hi^  production  totcl. 

The  early  voluntary  control  agreements  never  were  regarded  as  continuing 
Pacts.  In  1932  no  agreement  was  nut  into  effect.  Based  on  open  market  Tjrices, 
grower  income  fell  to  $906,000  in  that  year.  In  1933  the  industry  entered  into 
a marketing  agreement  and  license  under  the  Ad-justment  Administration,  the  main 
provisions  of  which  provided  for  limitation  of  the  maximum  total  tonnage  of  cling 
peaches  thet  might  be  canned.  The  first  season  under  the  agreement  and  license 
returns  to  growers  for  peaches  bou^^t  for  canning  increased  to  $5,000,000.  G-rowers 
received  $20  a ton  for  Ho.  1 fruit.  In  1932  the  price  had  been  $6.50  ca  ton,  and 
only  55  percent  of  the  crop  hcvd  been  sold.  Under  the  agreement,  in  the  1934 
season  growers  received  $30  a ton  for  200,000  tons  of  Ho.  1 fruit  canned  under  the 
agreement,  receiving  a total  income  of  $6,000,000  from  peaches  sold. 

In  addition  to  listing  the  above  figu-res,  affected  to  some  extent  by  the 
economic  conditions,  the  survey  compares  last  year’s  grower  income  with  the  income 
which  could  have  been  expected  ha.d  no  a.greemcnt  been  in  effect. 

G-rowers  received  an  average  of  $30  a ton  for  200,000  tons  or  total  returns 
of  $6,000,000.  Of  the  total  crop  of  324,000  tons,  it  is  estimated  tliat  268,000 
tons  were  Ho.  1 frait.  Daring  recent  years  canners  have  confined  their  packs 
to  Ho.  1 frait,  consequently  the  total  tonnage  that  would  have  been  considered 
by  canners  for  packing  was  268,000  had  no  industry  program  been  in  effect.  Had 
this  tonnage,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  12,000,000  cases,  been  available  for 
canning,  total  return  to  growers  would  have  been  approximately  $3,000,000,  or  about 
one-half  the  amount  actually  received,  it  is  estimated. 

Price  changes  to  consumers  h.ave  been  slight  in  comparison  to  the  gain  in 
growers  income.  Based  on  the  data  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  average  price  of  a Ho.  2 l/p  can  of  peaches  sold  at  retail  for 
the  United  Stokes  as  a whole  was  approximately  1?  cents  during  the  Fa,ll  months  of 
1933. 


During  recent  months  consumers  have  pcoid  on  an  average  about  18.5  cents  for 
0.  Ho.  2 1/2  can  of  peaches  which  is  an  increase  of  less  than  10  percent. 


# # # 


OFEH  MARKET  PRICE  TO  GROUSRS  ATTEHDS  CAHHED  ASPARAG-US  AGREEMEHT 

Uith  a now  mcarketing  agreement  in  the  process  of  development  for  o.sparrgus 
coJined  in  the  stake  of  California,  AgricalturoJ  Adjustment  Administration  officio.ls 
are  stud^^ing  figures  which  siiow  that  grower  income  on  open  m.^rket  sa.les  far  the 
1934  sea.son  wa,s  substantially  above  similar  income  for  the  1933  sea„son,  "hen  no 
agreement  was  in  effect.  In  1933  the  estimated  gross  return  to  growers  for 
a.sparagus  sold  to  canners  on  the  open  market  ":a.s  $930,000.  For  the  1934  sea.son  it 


was  $1,900,000,  The  quantity  of  asparagus  (white  basis)  delivered  to  cojiners  in 
the  1933  season  wa.s  109,358,000  pounds.  IXiring  the  1934  season  98,927,000  pounds 
were  delivered. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  asparagus  sold  on  the  open  market  and  not  hy 
term  contract  increased  from  approximately  49  percent  in  1933  to  64  percent  in 
1934.  This  fact,  officials  point  out,  w,as  in  no  way  caused  hy  the  agreement  and 
license,  hut  must  he  conside:red  in  maJking  any  a-ccura.te  a>-ppraisal  of  the  effects 
of  the  a.greement. 

Had  growers  in  1933  sold  on  the  open  marine t 64  percent  of  the  total 
asparagus  delivered  to  earners  instead  of  49  percent,  total  open  market  returns 
would  have  been  $1,225,000,  at  the  average  price  of  1.75  cents  a pound  prevailing 
that  year.  This  figure  can  he  compared  significantly  with  the  1934  ficqure  of 
approximately  $1,900,000  which  resulted  from  the  sale  of  fewer  pounds  at  an 
average  price  of  3 cents  a pound, 

A public  hea,ring  at  Berkeley  today  (February  16)  is  on  a proposed  marine  ting 
agreement  and  license  for  canning  asparcogus  grown  in  California.  The  provisions  of 
this  agreement  are  generally  sirnila^r  to  those  of  the  license  issued  hy  the  Secrc- 
retary  of  Agriculture  on  March  2,  1934,  covering  the  1934  crop,  with  the  exception 
of  those  ‘orovisions  for  limitation  of  pack.  The  1934  license  authorized  the 
Agreement  Control  Committee  to  limit  the  pack  of  canned  asuaragu.s  to  a definite 
number  of  cases.  The  proposed  marketing  agreement  provides  for  limitation  of  pack 
through  correlation  of  part  of  the  volume  of  asparagus  to  he  canned  with  the 
volume  permitted  to  he  sold  as  fresh  asparagus  under  the  provisions  of  the  market- 
ing agreement  for  fresh  asparagus,  approved  March  16,  1934. 

The  agreement  proposes  to  limit  the  canning  of  California  asuo.ragus  to  the 
period  beginning  March  26  and  ending  June  25.  Between  certain  specified  dates 
within  this  "canning  period"  the  voluiiie  of  asparagus  that  may  he  canned  is  to  he 
regulated  hy  a pro ration  plan,  coordinated  with  provisions  forproration  contained 
in  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  fresh  asparagus  marketing  agreement,  on  ’diich  a 
public  hearing  was  held  January  18  and  19.  The  agreement  also  limits  the  canning 
of  asuaragus  to  three  specified  grades  and  requires  inspection  hy  the  Control 
Committee  to  check  the  grades  of  all  asparagus  ourdoased  and  canned. 

Tlic  ■'imposed  agreement  urovides  for  a Control  Committee  consisting  of 
eleven  nenhers,  five  canners  selected  hy  a.  general  election  of  all  crainers,  five 
producers  selected  hy  a general  election  of  all  producers,  anti  the  eleventh 
member,  neither  a canner  nor  a producer,  to  he  selected  hy  a majority  vote  of  the 
original  ten. 


# # # 


ADJUSTI’.fflHT  PAYMENTS  TO  SUCAR  PHOBUCERS  TOTAL  $1,667,490 

Adjustment  payments  already  mailed  to  United  States  farmers  cooperating  in 
sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  adjustment  programs  total  $1,667,490,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Achnini  strati  on  has  announced.  The  payments  were  made  in  9,036  checks. 
The  checks,  first  installments  on  the  1934  adjustment  payments,  have  gone  to  sugar 
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"beet  -cirmers  in  seven  States  and  to  Louisiana  sugarcane  producers  as  follovsr 
Colorado,  ^203,078;  Idaho,  .^4,613;  Kansas,  $59,018;  Nebraska  $143,029;  South 
Dakota,  $14,479;  Utah,  $384,706;  Uyoming , $181,905;  and  Louisiana,  $675,657. 

Signing  of  adjustment  contracts  in  the  sugar  programs  was  completed 
February  9 in  all  States  except  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Uashington,  and  contracts 
are  now  being  forwarded  ra.pidly  to  Uashington  for  payment.  To  dafe,  approximate- 
ly 35,000  contracts  have  been  received  in  Uashington. 

# # # 


rlA-RKETINC-  ALLOTIfflT  PETITION  DENIED  IN  BEET  SUGAR  ORDER 

The  petition  of  the  California  Siii^ga^r  Growers’  Association,  seeking 
a marketing  allotment  for  1935  of  300,000  one-hundred  pound  bags  of  refined 
sugar,  wa.s  denied  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a forma.l  order  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The  order.  Continental  United  States  Bret  S^rgar 
Order  No.  5,  was  ‘signed  by  R.  G.  Tugwell,  as  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  ma.rketing  allotment  was  sou^t  by  the  California  Suga.r  Growers'  Associa- 
tion for  sugar  to  be  produced  from  sugar  beets  processed  at  a sugar  beet 
fact.ory  at  Hamilton  City,  California. 

The  order  denying  the  petition  declared  that  the  Secretary  found  that 
"the  petitioner  has  not  at  any  time  manufactured  or  marketed  beet  sugar;  that 
a certain  beet  sugar  plant  a,t  Hamilton  City,  CaJifornia,  which  the  petitioner 
proposes  to  operate,  has  been  in  operation  a.t  the  following  times  and  at  no 
other  times,  to  wit,  during  the  years  1908  to  1913,  1918  and  1925;  th^^t  the 
operation  of  the  said  Hamilton  City  plant  ha.s  not  been  successful  nor  profit- 
able; thot  the  petitioner  has  failed  to  show  that  it  can  or  is  now  prep^^red 
to  operate  the  said  Hamilton  City  plant  durin^^  the  present  year  and/or  any 
given  number  of  subsequent  years;  th.at  the  petiti  oner  has  fOviled  to  sho^  that 
it  c^n  secure  a sufficient  amount  of  suga.r  beets  to  produce  the  requisite 
marks  ting  allotment;  that  the  petitioner  has  failed  to  shoo'  thab  it  will  be 
able  to  a^ssure  growers  of  sugan  beets  of  a continuing  market  or  of  n fair 
price  for  sugar  beets;  that  the  grant  of  the  petition  would  not  result  in 
the  welfare  of  domestic  producers  and  in  the  protection  of  domestic  consumers 
and  in  a just  relabion  between  the  prices  received  by  domestic  producers  and 
prices  paid  by  domestic  consumers,  or  tend  to  reesta.blish  prices  to  farmers  of 
sugar  beets  at  a level  tha.t  would  give  such  sugar  beets  a purchasing  power 
equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  sugar  beets  during  the  period  from 
August,  1909,  to  July,  1914,  and  would  not  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  a.s  amended  by  the  Jones- Co stigan  Act." 


h 

CALIFORNIA  RICE  I/ARKETING  AGREEIAENT  AIvENDSD 

iimendments  to  the  California  Rice  Marketing  Agreement  which  permits 
disposal  of  over-quota  rice  without  disturbing  the  prices  and  marketing  of 
quota  rice  have  been  signed  by  Secreta.ry  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Uallace, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  announced.  The  amendments 
became  effective  February  13. 
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A consi der^lDle  amotoit  of  over-quota  rice  was  produced  this  season  in 
California  hecause  of  uhusPally  lafge  yields.  The  acreatge  was  no  larger  than 
that  of  la.st  year.  ‘The  amendiiient s maintain  intact  the  present  prices  on 
quota  rice  grown  hy  cooperating  producers,  at  the  same  time  permitting  the 
sale  of  over-quota  rice  as  "brewer's  rice,  livestock  feed,  and  for  relief 
purposes  at  prices  which  will  permit  rice  to  move  in  these  outlets. 

Over- quota  rice  is  re- defined  in  the  amendments  as  rice  vhich  is  in 
excess  of  a cooperating  producer's  quota  and  which  has  hecn  purchased  or  toll- 
milled  by  a miller  with  the  declared  purpose  of  treating  the  rice  as  over- 
quota  rice,  and  which  is  sold  into  non-routine  markets,  namely;  to  brewers, 
for  feed,  or  for  relief  purposes.  The  amendments  deal  only  with  such  surplus 
grown  above  their  quotas  by  cooperating  rice  producers.  They  do  not  effect 
the  status  of  quota  rice  grorm  by  co operators. 

In  order  to  permit  the  use  of  the  new  outlets  under  the  marketing 
agreement,  the  amendments  authorize  the  Marketing  Board  of  the  agreement 
to  reduce  the  producer's  price  for  over-quota  rice,  with  the  concurrence  of 
a.  majority  of  the  Crop  Board  and  subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, within  a range  of  not  less  than  10  percent  nor  more  than  100  percent 
of  the  Secretary's  price  as  fixed  in  the  agreement.  They  also  permit  the 
Marketing  Boamd,  with  the  concurrence  of  a ma.jority  of  the  Crop  Board  and 
subject  to  the  Disapproval  of  the  Secretary,  to  fix  an  actual  price  to  bo 
paid  producers  for  over-quota  rice  within  any  range  above  or  below  the 
producers'  prices. 

Proper  safeguards  and  restrictions  are  included  to  maintain  the 
present  grower's  prices  for  California  quota  rice;  to  distinguish  between 
rice  sold  in  routine  and  non- routine  markets;  and  to  avoid  disturbing  or 
competing  unfairly  with  rice  marketed  from  other  production  areas. 

The  amendments  were  issued  after  a hearing  at  San  Francisco  on 
December  6,  1934,  to  determine  whether  the  California  Rice  Marketing 
Agreement  should  be  amended. 


# # # 


